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TERMINAL FIGURE OF PAN, 
(From the Townley Gallery.) 


O Greece! thou sapient nurse of finer arts! 

Which to bright science blooming fancy bore; 

Re this thy praise, that thou, and thou alone, 

In these hast led the way, in these excelled, 

Crowned with the laurel of assenting Time —Tuomson. 


Intropuction. Origin or THE Fine ARTs. 


Tue Fine Arts are usually understood to include those pro- 
ductions of human genius and skill which are more or less 
addressed to the sentiment of taste. Their origin has been 
the subject of much learned display and speculation; but 
considering them to be purely imitative in their nature and 
origin, and that their highest aim is, by a delicate combina- 
tion, to draw to a single point the scattered excellences of 
nature, so as to excite pleasurable emotions, capable also of 
informing, elevating, and improving the mind, we must refer 
the invention of these arts, not to any single people, but to 
every country where human reason been at all cultiva- 
ted. There is a love of ornament and display naturally 
implanted in the human mind, and a strong tendency to copy 
surrounding natural objects. Even the savage finds delight in 
adorning his body, and passes much of his time in executing 
the rude a on his spear shaft or canoe, which simple 
exhibitions of his skill require only a general cultivation 
of the mind of the artist to raise into tasteful decorations. 

_ The imitative arts may therefore be considered indigenous 
in every country ; but, like the productions of the earth, 
they assume different forms according to the nature of the 
elimate and the wants it produces. Not only do the fine 
arts exist in some form or other in every country, but we 
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PHOCION. 
(From a Drawing by Flarman frem the Antique., 


find them in about the same stage of advancement among all 
nations of the same degree of civilization in — age and 
clime. It is not therefore either necessary or philosophical 
to go back to the ancient Egyptians, to the Scythians, or to 
the aboriginal Greeks, for the origin of the fine arts. It is 
true that little diversity is found even among distant 
nations in the gradations from rude art to refined invention. 
In the early stages of society men of all countries closel 
resemble each other in their feelings, wants, means of grati- 
fication and improvement. Hence that resemblance of 
style which has been traced in the arts of many distant 
nations ought not to be taken as evidence of a common 
origin. The early Egyptian and Grecian statues display 
similar lineaments and corresponding attitudes ; mee, be- 
cause the artists of each had to overcome the same difficul- 
ties, and brought nearly the same amount of information to 
bear upon them. 

As the mechanical arts originated in the physical wants 
of man, so the fine arts originated partly in the desire to 
embellish the rude productions of necessity, and partly also to 
supply certain sensible representations of sentiments and 
ideas which to the circumscribed capacity of unenlightened 

s must be extremely vague. “A supreme, spiritual, in- 
visible intelligence being infinitely beyond the reach of yul- 

apprehension, was under the necessity of —_ sha- 
y ol out to their senses through the medium of some 
more obvious and familiar imagery. The attributes of this 
intelligence—power, justice, mercy, or goodness—distinctly 
considered, were separately personified, and converted into 
objects of sense. The various passions = _— of 
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humanity—jey, sorrow, love, hatred, fear,and revenge—were 
in like manner embodied and clothed With material shape 
and form. To this it may be added, that the first civilizers 
of mankind; or inventors of useful arts, Were in that rude 
state of nature beheld with a distant reverence, nearly 


allied to adoration. The advantages resulting to society by 
their discoveries and institutidris seemed so perfectly conso- 
nant to the idea of a superior existence, that the grateful 
simplicity of their admirers readily subscribed to their dei- 
fication. This system, then, of —— this state of 
polytheism, were, as it seems, more particularly favourable 
to the introduction of sculptors and painters, whose works 
alone could furnish sensible representations, and thus deter- 
mine the object of devotion. ‘The want, perhaps, of their 
earlier assistance had before that time directed the indiscri- 
minate worship of mankind, not only to animals, but to 
inanimate substances, and even rude unorganized matter. 
—GRATTAN,. 

The early history of the fine arts, now veiled in a mist of 
fable and antiquity, involves details which appear marvel- 
lous and incredible, as distant objects when beheld through a 
dense medium, will generally assume an extravagant and 
unnaturai magnitude. The national vanity of the imagina- 
tive Greeks was gratified in referring the origin of the 
politer arts to their tutelar divinities. Love, celebrated by 
the mythologists as the governor of nature, was the parent 
of the arts; and music, his first born. The first artist was 
a young girl, who, perceiving the profile of her lover’s 
features cast on the wall by the strong light of a lamp, 
drew the first recorded outline from this cherished object of 
her affections. From such a trivial beginning, according to 
the Grecian apologue, arose those arts whose softening 
and humanizing qualities have moderated the barbarisin of 
man, and alleviated the disastrous effects of vice. The 
Greeks represent Dedalus as the restorer of the arts after 
the deluge had involved in ruin all arts, whether elegant or 
useful, however imperfect or however improved. Althouzh 
a portion of the excessive admiration bestowed on him 
originated probably in the ignorance of his admirers, yet he 
is generally esteemed the founder of the Athenian school, 
Before his appear ince, the Grecian statues were mere shape- 
less stocks, their eyes closed, their arms hanging down as if 
gluea to the body, aid their feet joined without life, atti- 
tude, or gesture. Dedalus infused some spark of life into 
these stiff, motionless trunks; and his disciples, gradually 
improving, attained the difficult path which led to the pro- 
duction of those existing models of symmetry, elegance, and 
grandeur. 

Although we must dismiss as groundless any theory 
which advocates the exclusive discovery of the fine arts, yet 
the attainment of excellence in the pursuit and practice of 
the arts generally has been easier to some nations than to 
others, “ How far moral and physical causes operate on the 
genius of an age, has been a subject of inquiry frequently 
discussed from the days of Velleius Paterculus to our own. 
Certain it is, that at particular revolutions of time, some 
kind of supernatural influence, or, as it were, some celestial 
emanation, seems to descend on a particular people, lights up 
their invention, heightens and spiritualizes their imagina- 
tion, and calls into life and action their dormant faculties. 
Genius will eyer demand a friendly soil to flourish and 
dilate itself, while, like the sensitive plant, it ever shrinks 
and sickens at the rude touch of tyranny and oppression.’’ 
We do not propose to confine our inquiry to the progress 
of the arts among one particular people; but among the 
nations of antiquity, as far as may be convenient, in chro- 
nological order. 


CoMPaRISON BETWEEN PatinTING AND ScuLprurRe. 


Before we enter on the task of sketching the history and 
progress of the noble art of Sculpture, it may be well to 
make a comparison between it and the sister art of painting, 
and to endeavour to explain some of the causes which ope- 
rate in producing the very different emotions, which all 
persons of taste must be conscious of, in viewing represen- 
tations on stone and on canvass. In doing this, we shall 
have occasion to adopt the sentiments of Mr. Milman on the 
subject, and where we deem it desirable, we shall present 
those sentiments to our readers in the eloquent language of 
their author. 

Sculpture and painting address the imagination through 
the sense of sight; and although in their essence strict 
imitative of forms really existing, and whose existence is 
conceivable, yet by amar eoing ro keeping alive the imagi- 
nation, they become purely ideal, and present us with forms, 
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closely adhering to their types in nature, but wrought to 
supernatural grandeut or beauty. ‘To the imagination we 
chiefly owe the emotions of elevation, of terror, or of mild 
and placid delight thus excited; emotions differing with 
our constitutional and mental temperament, and in some 
respects with our habitude and familiarity with addresses of 
this nature. The miiid breathes life and motion on the 
images represented in stone or canvass, and the imagination 
wavers from the representation to the thing represented, 
and forms for itself a sort of indistinct existence from 
the qualities of both. The ideas of motion, breath, animal 
warmth, are so inseparably connected with our notion 
of the animal form, that a figure in marble or in colour 
inevitably suggests what it cannot express: and in this 
sense imagination supplies the deficiency of art. “ But 
previous to this address to the imagination, painting has an 
advantage which sculpture has not at all, or in a far less 
degree. The harmony of rich and brilliant colours has doubt- 
less a gratifying effect on the sense, and produces a pleasing 
irritation on the organ of sight. The spotless white and 
glossy smoothness of marble may indeed make a sort of cool 
and soothing impression on, the organ, but this is faint and 
feeble in comparison with the sensual enjoyment proceeding 
from the mellow. contrast and rich variety of a Venetian 
picture. Thus painting in a manner conciliates a welcome 
reception by its previous flattery of the sense: for doubtless 
we should look with delight on a mass of hues, mingled and 
harmonized with the consummate art of Titian, though there 
were no representation of nature, but an unmeaning surface 
of colour. The pleasure would itideed be brief, and the 
subsequent dissatisfaction aiid disappointment of the mind 
at being thus neglected and Sicrificed to the sense, would be 
unpleasant and even painful } but still the interval between 
the first glance and the discovery of the deficiency would 
assuredly be pleasurable.” ' 

A very striking advantage likewise results to painting 
from the wide scope afforded by perspective, and by coleur- 
ing, and its consequences of light and shade. The range of 
objects selected for imitation is much more extensive, and 
the powerful aid of accessories is brought to increase the 
illusion. Painting has the power of fixing the attention to 
the point where » wishes it to center, and diverting it 
from what it is her interest to conceal. Sculpture on the 
other hand is cold, naked, and severe, without accessories to 
aid the illusion, and destitute of power to dazzle the sense. 
It must therefore be exquisitely conceived and finely 
wrought, before the imagination will yield to its impression, 
and endow it with motion and life. The concentration of 
mind necessary to imbibe the spirit of a fine piece of sculp- 
ture, is, however, very favourable to our enjoyment of the 
ideal. “Once beyond the world of positive reality, we ex- 
patiate readily, as far as the artist will lead us. It is then, 
after this effort and exaltation, nothing objectionable that 
the shapes we beliold surpass all that we have hitherto seen 
in human limb and feature. We have already stept beyond 
nature, by looking on a stone with somewhat similar feelings 
which we experience in looking on a human being ; and it 
is but little farther to sympathise with what differs from 
humanity only in its perfection, with what is incompatible 
with truth only in its untrue degree of excellence.” 

The peculiar connection of sculpture with the Grecian 
polytheism, and of painting with Christianity, has often at- 
tracted attention. Gryecian artists appear to have known 
little of the breadth and depth of colouring, the magical 
effect of light and shade, and the delicate perspective of 
modern painting. The inferiority of all seulpture on Chris- 
tian subjects is equally notorious. A German critic accounts 
for this by saying that the mind of the Grecians was, like 
his atmosphere, all light, while that of the Christian, like his 
variable northern sky, presents an interchange of light and 
shade. The mythology of the former was a series of self- 
existent beings of different powers and attributes. Many of 
his divinities were mere immortal men, who lost only the 
grosser parts of their nature, but retained their distinctive 
forms and qualities. The Greek artist therefore collected 
from the human form all that was noble and majestic, and 
purified it from that which was gross, or inharmonious, and 
thus embodied the very essence of grace, dignity, and power, 
The Christian, with a mind influenced by his climate, and 
awakened by the revelation with which he has been favoured, 
looks into the most important and mysterious subjects, and 
meditates on eternity, on his own nature, and on the rela- 
tion in which he stands to the Omnipresent God. Much 
that is mysterious and incomprebensible meets him at every 
point of his inquiry, and calls for the exercise of faith and 
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humility. He feels that it is impossible adequately to per- 
sonify the subjects which most affect him. The sublime 
with him has always a mixture of the vague and indefinite, 
and is therefore the sublime of painting, and not of sculpture. 
The partial sight and half revealing of objects is in the 
power of painting, but not of sculpture. 

“From its material and character, sculpture must be de- 
fined and decisive; painting may be indeterminate and 
vague: in sculpture all meets the eye; in painting more 
often is meant than meets the eye: sculpture must show all 
fuliy and absolutely; painting but partially and indistinctly : 
the mind grasps the whole in sculpture ; in painting it ever 
thinks there is more to grasp: sculpture satisfies and fills 
the imagination it addresses; painting excites it till its own 
powers fail, rather than the matter suggested toit. It is 
this filling and satisfying the imagination that makes unity 
so absolutely necessary in sculpture: all must be a balance, 
an harmony, a severe simplicity. Sculpture must excite 
one general emotion, one tone must predominate, one cha- 
racter pervade the whole ; for the imagination, if diverted, 
is ever willing to wander; if it wanders, it cannot be satis- 
fied. 

“The softer magic of beauty seems also to work by a 
different spell in the two arts; and this appears the source 
of the difference. In sculpture we behold the most exqui- 
site symmetry, a graceful melody of lineament; each feature 
is, as it were, the sister of the other; the hair is clustered 
with a light regularity. Still we feel an indescribable want ; 
whatever emotion we have is not merely passionless, but 
somewhat cold. Our admiration is not merely devoid of 
the grosser attraction of sense, but even of feeling; the 
beauty is there which enraptures the mind, but not the 
loveliness which enthrals the heart. This want is expres- 
sion, which the hue of the countenance only and the eye 
can give. The stronger passions alone affect the whole face, 
draw down the lip, arch the brow, or give a languid or con- 
tracted cast to the general features. But the mild affections 
speak and breathe in the colouring of the face, in the settled 
light or the fugitive blush, but chiefly in the eye. From 
these two sources the infantile smile and the maternal look 
of love, all those softer enchantments of beauty which need 
only to be truly embodied, being too fine and delicate to 
admit any elelbenting of the imagination, are in the power 
of the painter alone.” 

While it is acknowledged that painting has the power of 
going more deeply to the heart, and of striking those fine 
chords which respond not to the touch of sculpture, yet it 
is undoubtedly true that the contemplation and study of the 
faultless beauty and majesty of the statuaries’ master-pieces 
refine the mind from what is gross; the imbibing their 
grand and chaste spirit nourishes that loftiness of soul and 
delicacy of feeling which is indispensable to true taste. 

Taking this view of sculpture, and regarding it as the 
elder sister of painting, we proceed to notice the most 
ancient existing monuments of the art, and to take a brief 
survey of Egyptian Sculpture. 


Section I. On Eayptran Scutpture. 


Among the existing monuments of the ancient Egyp- 
tiaris, examples are found of their rudest as well as most 
= workmanship, thus favouring the opinion that we 
1ave specimens of their earliest as well as latest productions. 

The institutions of the Egyptians did not permit the 
introduction of improvement or change, so that, for a long 
and unknown period up to the conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses, the style of art is exceedingly rude and tasteless. 
The lines forming the general contour are destitute of the 
graceful curves of nature ;—they are straight and projecting ; 
the position of the figures is stiff and unnatural.’ In sitting 
figures the legs are parallel, the feet squeezed together, anc 
the arms fixed to the sides; but in the figures of women 
the lett arm is folded across the breast; the bones and mus- 
cles are scarcely discernible; the eyes are flat and looking 
obliquely, and the eye-brows sunk,—features which quite 
destroy the beauty of the head ; the cheek-bones are high, 
the chin small and pointed, the ears generally placed higher 
than in nature, and the feet too large and flat. Drapery is 
almost absent, and the few specimens that occur only serve 
to show the incapacity of the hereditary artists whe exe- 
cuted it. 

The remains of ancient grandeur still existing on their 
native site, and the numerous remains preserved in European 
museums, afford abundant means of testing the merits of the 
original or native sculpture of the Egyptians. These re- 
mains consist of colossal statues ; groups or single figures of 
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about the natural size; and hieroglyphical and historical 
relievos. These productions were not only formed by the 
chisel, byt also carefully polished. Even those on the 
summit of an obelisk, which could only be viewed at a 
distance, were finished with as much assiduity as if they 
were to be subjected to a close inspection. As they are 
generally executed in granite or basalt stones of a very hard 
texture, it is impossible not to admire the indefatigable 
patience of the artists. 

The number of colossal statues in ancient Egypt, as re- 
corded by ancient writers, would seem incredible, were it 
not authenticated by numerous existing remains. These 
and other enormous works have struck every visitor with 
wonder and awe. Herodotus says, “One of their build- 
ings is equal to many of the most considerable Greek build- 
ings taken together ;” and a modern observer remarks, 
“ These works are so prodigious, they make everything we 
do look little.” Another says, “ The Egyptians had notions 
of durability in their works which no other nation has suc- 
ceeded in imitating; they seemed to work as if they laughed 
at time, war, barbarism. Quantity was everything with 
them, or almost so; quality but little. They wished to 
yu themselves and astonish posterity, and they succeeded. 

t would, perhaps, be impossible to adduce a more striking 
example of disregard of time and patience of toil than the 
formation of a statue of granite, sixty or seventy feet high. 
“Of these mighty labours,” says Dr. Memes, “some are 
hewn from the living rock, and left adhering to the natural 
bed; as the celebrated Sphynx, near the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, and various sculptures on the rocks of the Thebaid, 
which look the shadows of giants cast by a deciining sun.” 
Others appear to have been first built up of square blocks and 
then worked into shape. But the greater part are formed 
of one block of enormous dimensions. Many figures of the 
colossal Sphynx appear to have been ranged in considerable 
numbers on the opposite sides of the approach to the great 
temples. Some of the human colossi were isolated, and 
were probably regarded as objects of worship; others were 
used as columns. The largest statues now known are 
in a sitting posture; these are at Thebes; the altitude of 
each figure, exclusive of the lower plinth of the throne, is 
fifty feet, the material, red granite; the head in each figure 
is looking straight forward; the arms are pressed close to 
the sides ; the palms and fore-arm extended, and resting 
upon the thighs; the lower extremities are perpendicular and 
apart. This posture, which may be described as character- 
istic of the entire class, is little calculated to convey any 
sentiment of grace or ease. Yet, in these vast, although 
comparatively uninformed labours, we discover more of the 
sublime than arises from mere vastness, or even from the 
recollections of distant time with which their memory is 
associated. They are invested with a majestic repose—with 
a grand and solemn tranquillity, which awes without aston- 
ishing; and, while they exhibit the greatest perfection to 
which Egyptian art has attained, in colossal statues gene- 
rally, we discover occasional approaches to truth and nature, 
with no inconsiderable feeling of the sweet, the unaffected, 
and the flowing in expression and contour.” 

Some of the earliest efforts of Egyptian sculpture seem to 
have been made, not upon detached masses of stone, but upon 
therock itself, in the process of excavating caverns for the pur- 
poses of devotion. Such statues do not greatly exceed the 
natural size, and, being detached when finished, were re- 
moved to other situations, and frequently copied in detached 
blocks. Hence, probably, arose that singular feature in 
Egyptian statues, viz., a pilaster running up the back of the 
figure. In the remains of sculpture preserved in the exca- 
vations of Philoe, Elephantis, Silsilis, and at El-Malook, in 
the tombs of the Theban kings, the ornaments vary from 
simple relievos to complete statues. In these latter, the 
figures are not completely detached, a posterior portion 
being always left adhering; while, if the statue be formed 
by cutting round a recess, a pilaster behind runs up the 
whole height, intended probably to save labour, or to increase 
the strength. When such statues are detached for the pur- 
pose of removal, the pilaster is still retained, peobebly m 
the same motives or perhaps in order to obtain a surface for 
the inscription of hieroglyphics, or probably from a blind 
adherence on the part of the sculptor to the types left him 
by his ancestors. There is a remarkable sameness about all 


these efforts: the design and the attitudes are strangely 


limited, altogether showing the operation of prescriptive 
rules and fixed models, whereby the skill and imagination 
of the artist were almost as effectually constrained, as the 
productions of his chisel. 
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The surfaces of many of the ancient tian structures 
are frequently covered with relievos. these, where 
variety of action and situation is required, the Egyptians 
display their deficiency in the knowledge of anatomy, 
mechanics, and geometry. In all these monuments the king 
or hero is represented three times larger than the other 
figures. Whatever is the action,—a siege, a battle, taking 
a town by storm,—there is not the smallest idea of perspec- 
tive in the place, or magnitude of figures or buildings. 
Figures in violent action are equally destitute of joints, and 
other anatomical form, as they are of the balance and spring 
of motion, the force of a blow, or the just variety of line in 
the turning figure. “In a word,” continues Flaxman, 
“ their historical art was informing the beholder, in the best 
manner they could, according to the rude characters they 
were able to make. From such a description, it is easy to 
understand how much their attempts at historical represen- 
tation were inferior to their single statues.” 4 

It must however be mentioned, that occasionally, in the 
historical relievos, there appear the rudiments of higher 
art, with less of convention, and more freedom of imagina- 
tion. The hero of the piece is oa represented in the 
bloom of youth, and there is something approaching to 
grandeur and beauty of conception, in his figure as repre- 
sented on some of the monuments. Yet these separate 
excellencies are completely obscured by the absurdity of re- 
presenting him at least double the stature of the figures 
surrounding him. 
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EGYPTIAN CULOSSAL STATUE. 


Winkelman has attempted to class Egyptian sculpture 
into three periods or epochs: The first he calls the ancient 
epoch, which was the era of original or native sculpture, 
including the time which elapsed from the origin of the 
Egyptians tothe reign of Cambyses, in the sixty-second Olym- 
piad, or five hundred and twenty-six years before Christ : 
the middle epoch, or era of Greco-Egyptian sculpture, em- 
braces the period during which Egypt was under the 
dominion of the Persians and Greeks: and the third, or 
last, being the era of imitative sculpture, improperly deno- 
minated Egyptian, prevailed about the time of Hadrian. 
By a subsequent alteration of his plan, Winkelman extended 
the first of his periods to the establishment of the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great and his successors. This exten- 
sion of the ancient — is generally considered just, for 
Plato, who flourished about a hundred and thirty years after 
Cambyses, expressly states that in painting and the other 
imitative arts, the Egyptians had made no change; their 


productions were neither more beautiful, nor worse, than in 
remote ages. The art of sculpture, like the other arts, was 
in‘Egypt subject to strict laws, and all works of a religious 
nature were subject to the forms and attitudes prescribed 
by the authority of the priesthood. The constitution of 
the Egyptian government was likewise opposed to changes 
and innovations of any sort, and even the frades and pro- 
fessions of the people were made hereditary in the respec- 
tive families. ‘The exertions of art were necessarily feeble 
under such a system as this: taste and invention were ex- 
cluded; artistical ambition was kept down; and the arts 
remained unchanged for ages. All the sacred figures of 
Egypt present a resemblance, or rather identity, which 
renders it very difficult to fix the relative antiquity of the 
specimens: in general, the information is gathered rather 
from. the situation in which the figure is found, and the 
signs of rude antiquity or of Grecian art which surround it, 
than from any evidence presented by the statue itself. The 
representation of animal and vegetable forms could hardly 
be subject to the same strict laws, and it is here that we 
expect to find some tokens of the various degrees of ability 
in artists. Accordingly we find a nearer approach to correct- 
ness of form and natural roundness of figure in representa- 
tions of animals, than in the sculpture of the human shape. 

The materials used in Egyptian sculpture were wood and 
stone, metal and clay. The wooden figures often found on 
mummies are of the native Sycamore of Egypt, and this 
was also, probably, the material of their larger statues in 
wood. Herodotus tells us that King Amasis sent two 
wooden statues of himself asa present to the temple of 
Hera Lge in Samos. The same historian informs us, 
that the hig — of Jupiter at Thebes, preserved the 
remembrance of their priesthood by each making, during his 
lifetime, a colossal wooden figure of himself; and that as 
many as three hundred and forty-five were to be seen at 
Thebes, when Herodotus visited that city. Belzoni found 
two wooden figures of very fine workmanship in the tombs 
of the kings at Thebes; these were about seven feet in 
height. 

In their labours on stone, the Egyptians employed several 
kinds of material: one soft, a species of sandstone; and 
three very hard, a calcareous rock out of which the tombs, 
with their sculptures, are hewn; basalt or trap of various 
shades, from black to dark grey, generally used in the 
smaller statues; granite, more commonly of the description 
named by mineralogists granites rubescens, of a reddish hue, 
with large crystals of feld-spar; or of a dark red ground, 
with black specks, as in the magnificent head in the British 
museum known as the head of Memnon. The latter des- 
cription of granite is rarely used. Small figures have been 
found of a composition similar to the bronze of later times, 
but metal appears to have been sparingly used. In the 
tombs, all images of porcelain and terra cotta are not 


weet, 

Differing from the views of Winkelman with regard to the 
epochs of tian sculpture, Dr. Thomas has come tu the 
conclusion that there was but one period really characteristic 
of the nation, and that the genius of this indigenous and 
aboriginal art is to be discovered only in the most ancient 
monuments ; it having suffered various changes under the 
Greeks and Romans. The methods employed by the Egyp- 
tian sculptors in working their materials, are matters of mere 
conjecture. Modern tools are found to make little impres- 
sion on their porphyry, granite, and basalt, and our ideas 
become confused, when we reflect upon the amount of 
patience and labour required to produce only a few of those 
gigantic forms, which are scattered in such profusion 
throughout that remarkable country. The great proof of the 
superior antiquity of Egyptian sculpture over that of Asia is 
found in its uniform simplicity ; the grand lines of composi- 
tion are few, accessories are sparingly introduced, and where 
they are made use of, they bear the same sober, massive 
character. While many of those nations once possessing the 
finest regions of Asia, have left scarcely a single memorial 
of their ancient greatness, and while a shapeless mass ot 
ruins remains in some cases the sole testimony of their 
proudest works, the monuments of t seem to bid de- 
fiance to time and change, and to stand in their stern majesty 
as a lasting example of the perseverance and toil of a most 
extraordinary people. 


Section II. On Tuscan Scunprure. 


Of Pheenician sculpture we shall not attempt any des- 
cription. We read of temples adorned with statues, and 








glittering with gold and emeralds, but all their great works 
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have been destroyed, and the medals of the Carthaginians 
(though this people was a colony of Pheenicians) do not 
permit us to judge of the merits of their ancestors. 

The Etrurians, Etruscans, or ancient Tuscans, called by 
the Greeks Tyrrhenians or Tyrsenians, and by themselves 
Rasena, are the people who inhabited ancient Etruria, and 
who at a period when the rest of Europe was immerged in 
ignorance and barbarism are said to have attained a high 
degree of civil and social refinement; they are also said by 
some writers to have made considerable progress in sculp- 
ture, at an earlier period than the Greeks; but this opinion 
has been doubted by many, and it is even doubted whether 
the Etruscan has any right to be considered a distinct school 
of sculpture. Works of art were probably executed in 
Etruria, previous to the arrival of the Greek colonists in 
North Italy and South France; “but,” says a writer on 
this subject, “the more rude and ancient specimens are 
exactly in the style of the very ancient Greeks; from 
whom they appear to have learnt all they knew; and 
whose primitive style they continued to copy, after a more 
elegant and dignified manner, founded upon more enlarged 
saan had been adopted by the Greeks themselves, 

ence their works may be justly considered as Greek, or, 
at least, as close imitations of the Greek; they having 
followed their archetypes strictly and servilely, though at a 
great distance, if reckoned by the scale of merit. The 
proximity of Italian colonies, where the arts were cultivated 
with the most brilliant success at a very early period, 
afforded them the most favourable opportunities of obtaining 
instruction; and if they availed themselves of it at all, it is 
rather wonderful that their progress should have been so 
slow and comparatively imperfect.” 





ETRUSCAN PATERA. 


Another writer on this subject says:— 

“Therenown which belongs to a nation that excelled inthe 
arts, has become, as it were, the inheritance of the Etruscans. 
But, from the peculiar constitution of government and 
society in ancient Etruria, it has been conjectured, not with- 
out appearance of reason, that the works in bronze and clay, 
and the bas-reliefs attributed to them, were the produce, not 
of the dominant race, but of their subject bondsmen or serfs ; 
and that in reality the Etruscans, properly so called, were as 
little given to the arts as the Romans, by whom, in their 
turn, they were subdued. The striking difference observable 
between Tarquinii and Arretium in their works of art, 
seems to correspond with the different origin of the earlier 
inhabitants of asthe and Southern Etruria. Volaterra 
was naturally led, by the stone quarries in its neighbour- 
hood, to engage in the works for which it became celebrated. 
The two former cities, however, wrought only, or chiefly, in 
clay. Arretium made red vases, with elegant figures in 
relief, ina style altogether peculiar. Those of Tarquinii 
were painted, and both in colour and design resemble some 
discovered near Corinth, of which Dodwell has given en- 
te. Painted vases are found only in the district of 

arquinii, and where they occur those of Arretium are 
never met with; besides, they differ from the Campanian 
in all those peculiarities for which the Greek works of the 
same kind are distinguished. The resemblance which is 
thus found to exist between the vases of Tarquinii and of 
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Corinth irresistibly reminds us of the story of Demaratus, 
who is said to have been accompanied by the potters Euchir 
and Engrammus; a circumstance evidently designed to 
express that Tarquinii derived from Greece her skill in 
handling clay, and the elegant drawing with which her vases 
were adorned, The earliest Etruscan statues were of clay ; 
but the statues belonging to the first ages of Rome were 
almost uniformly of bronze, and the master-pieces which 
shed lustre on Etruscan art are all of the same material. 
That this art received its refinement from the Greeks, can- 
not, we think, be reasonably questioned. Works of primi- 
tive antiquity attest its original rudeness; and to the Greeks 
alone, improving on Egyptian models by a close study of 
the finer forms and proportions of nature, belonged that 
skill which throws life and beauty into the delineation of 
the human figure. Hence the subjects of many of the most 
beautiful Etruscan works of art are obviously taken from 
the Greek mythology, which, in Etruria, was found as well 
adapted to the purposes of the artist, as in the land to which 
it was native. But the Etruscans, when their taste had 
once been formed, treated their own conceptions in the 
spirit of their masters; and, though no doubt inferior in 
e and delicacy of execution, they acquired a correctness 
in drawing which may almost be stated as a national cha- 
racteristic. In the she-wolf of the Capitol, we have an ex- 
ample of the perfection to which Etruscan art had attained 
about the middle of the fifth century of Rome; nor are the 
finest gems probably of a much more recent date*.” 

The authenticity of many of the specimens, called Etrus- 
can, which have reached our times, is liable to be ques- 
tioned. Of the statues in marble, it is difficult to say 
whether they are early Greek or Etruscan; the smaller ones 
in bronze are less to be doubted, being household divinities 
or merely ornaments. On the ancient relievos found in 
various parts of Italy, several are admitted to be genuine 
Etruscan; but the more elegant examples are believed to 
have been executed after the conquest of Etruria by the~ 
Romans, two hundred and eighty years before Christ. 

The style of Etruscan sculpture is hard and overcharged, 
and becaine proverbial among the Romans on account of 
these defects. Quinctilian has expressly noticed it,and, when 
speaking of the work of some Greek sculptors, says, “ Callon 


‘and Egesias made statues in the harder styles, and very like 


the Tuscan figures : Calamis introduced a style which was not 
so stiff, and Myron made figures still more soft and bend- 
ing.” The most curious and interesting among Etruscan 
remains belong to the class of engraved bronzes, or patcre, 
small vessels used in sacrificing ; circular, and, in the single 
instance of the Etruscan, with a handle. Etruscan gems 
are also of exquisite workmanship. Gem engraving was 
brought to great perfection at an early period, both in Italy 
and Greece. 


Section III, On Grecian ScuLPpruReE. 


We come now to the history of Grecian sculpture, and to 
the consideration of the causes which produced so great a 
superiority in the works of the artists of Greece, over those 
of all other nations. Ancient history informs us, that the 
Greeks did not emerge from a state of barbarism till jong 
after the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and Indians had arriv 
at a considerable de; of civilization. By means of colo- 
nies from Egypt and Pheenicia, the original rude inhabitants 
of Greece were —— civilized and led to adopt the arts 
and the religious worship of those countries. The first 
efforts of Grecian art were rude, and in no way superior to 
those of other nations; and the ancient, or archaic period, as it 
is called, of Grecian art extended through eight almost un- 
known centuries nearly to the time of Phidias. _ 

A variety of causes appear to have contributed in render- 
ing the Greeks famous as sculptors. Their beautiful coun- 
try was peopled, by the warm imagination of its people, with 
those beings, either divine or heroic, which constituted its 
theology. Their winding streams, flowery plains, and 
azure mountains, were looked upon as at once the residence 
and the representatives of these beings, and it is no wonder 
that attempts to present these objects in a more tangible 
form should lead vo the exercise of skill, and should excite 
the emulation of ardent minds. The influence of climate 
over the human body is too evident to require that we 
should dwell on it here: and we may say with a modern 
writer, “ Perhaps no country in the world enjoys a more 
serene air, less tainted with mist and vapours, or po S, 
in a higher degree, that mild and genial warmth which can 
unfold and expand the human body into all the symmetry 
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of muscular strength, and all the Celicacies of female beauty, 
in greater perfection, than the nappy climate of Greece; 
and never was there any people that had a greater taste for 
beauty, or were more anxious to improve it.” 

‘The opportunity given to artists of studying their models 
in the pulilie places, where the youths of Greece performed 
their exercises quite naked, may also be mentioned as a 
reason for the wonderful progress of this people in sculpture. 
Also, the high regard bestowed on those who attained to 
eminence in the art. “ An artist could be a legislator, a 
commander of armies, and might hope to have his statue 
placed beside those of Miltiades and Themistocles, or those 
of the gods themselves. Besides, the honour and success of 
an artist did not depend on the caprice of pride or of 
ignorance. The productions of art were estimated and re- 
warded by the greatest sages in the general assembly of 
Greece; and the sculptor who had exercised his task with 
ability and taste, was confident of obtaining immortality.” 

We have already spoken of Dedalus, the first sculptor 
among the Greeks who attained sufficient celebrity to ensure 
the existence of his fame. More than one artist, however, 
bore the name of Dedalus, and, indeed, this name among 
the ancients, appears to have been synonymous with uni- 
versal genius; for Dedalus is said not only to haye con- 
structed the labyrinth of Crete, but to have been the 
inventor of the wedge, and of wings, besides being the 
greatest sculptor of his time. His invention of wings is 
said to have formed his means of escape from Crete, to avoid 
the revenge of Minos. Some understand this merely to 
mean that he put sails to the vessel which bore him from 
the island. The works of Dedalus were in wood: the first 
Greek sculptors that became famed for working marble are 
said to have been Dipeenus and Scillis, about 580 years 

fore Christ. At about the same period the art of casting 
s, and melting it into statues, was taught by Rheecus 
and Theodorus, both Samians. The plastic art, or model- 








ling in clay, appears to have been known considerably 
earti A fragment of a statue, believed to be the work of 
Rheeeus, is now in the British Museum. It is a head of 


Diomede of the size of life, and forms one of Mr. Knight’s 
collection of bronzes. 
It would be foreign to our purpose to give a list of the 


numerous sculptors who adorned the age previous to the 
birth of Phidias. The little islands of Samos and Chios pro- 


duced many skilful artists, and the cities of Sicyon, A%gina, 
Corinth, and Athens, whence arose the primitive schools of 
Greece, still continued to send forth sculptors worthy of 
wient celebrity. 

ihe birth of the great master of the art of statuary, the 
renowned Phidias, took place at Athens, in the 73rd Jlym- 
piad, about four hundred and eight years before Christ. 
: 
4 





ind is said to have been early adorned with all the 

ige which bore on his profession. He was skilled 

in | *, poetry, fable, geometry, and the optics of the 
( under the reign of Pericles, who commanded the 
t f Athens, and the allied states, he had the most 
f opportunities of -exercising his talents. His 
chief talent appears to have lain in representing the divini- 
t is country. Cicero tells us that he did not copy 
v hjeets, and thus represent their features and resem- 
} but formed to himself an idea of,true beauty, upon 


which he constantly fixed his attention, and which became 
at o his rule and model, and guided at once both his de- 
sign and his hand. To the direction of this remarkable 
man, the public works of Athens were consigned, and under 
his superintendence the celebrated temple of the Parthenon 
was produced, the beauty of whose embellishments may be 
gathered from the remains of exquisite statues and alti and 
bassi relievi now in the British Museum and known as the 
El«in Marbles. The Temple of Apollo Epicurius near Phy- 


was the work of the same master-mind, and it is 

| that the Phygaleian (now also in the British 

1) were the early, and the Parthenon sculptures the 
productions of Phidias’s school. 

itues in bronze executed by Phidias, were, in point 

( er and excellence, quite unrivalled. His ivory 

ere also without parallel; and he even conde- 

to work in the meaner materials of wood and clay. 

| Pausanias have given us some account of the 

methods used by Greek sculptors in the fabri- 

‘their metal statues. The latter historian describes 

tue of Jupiter at Lacedemon, the most ancient 

works in that metal then known. This statue 

im interesting notice of the Ivory Statues of the Ancients, see 

‘ lLag«zine, Vol. XVL., p- 61. 
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was of hammer-work, fabricated in separate portions, which 
were afterwards closely riveted together. The artist was 
Learchus, said to be a disciple of Dipoenus and Scillis, if 
not of Dedalus himself. Several statues of this hammer- 
work, made by Gitiadas, a citizen of Lacedemon, were 
extant in the time of Pausanias. An improved method 
appears to have been subsequently adopted, the statue being 
formed from lamine, placed one over another, like the 
weaving of a garment; that is, of plates carved and chased 
into the forms required. The casting of brass was after- 
wards discovered, as we haye said, by Rheecus and Theo- 
dorus. The latter artist, it appears, likewise cast figures in 
iron. The discovery of the art of soldering iron is attri- 
buted to Glaucus, a native of Chios ; and among the works 
in that metal noticed by Pausgnias, are a group of Hercules 
and the Hydra, by an artist named Tisagoras, and the heads 
of a lion and a boar, which he saw in Pergamus, dedicated 
to Bacchus. He also mentions a statue of Epaminondas 
made of iron. 

We now proceed to giye a brief account of the ideas of 
the Greeks concerning the standard of beauty in the differ- 
ent parts of the human body. 

With respect to the head, their ideas of beauty were con- 
sistent with a noble and dignified expression, as may be ob- 
served in what we call a Grecian style of countenance at the 
present day. The profile of such a countenance consists of 
a line almost straight, or marked by such slight inflections 
as are scarcely to be distinguished from a straight line. The 
forehead and nose, in the case of young persons, form a line 
very nearly approaching the perpendicular. 

The ideas of the Greeks respecting the forehead were very 
different from ours. Ancient artists and writers inform us 
that they reckoned a small forehead a mark of beauty, and 
a high forehead nothing less than deformity. To preserve 
the oval form of the face, it was customary to represent the 
forehead as partially hidden by the hair, which made a 
curve about the temples, and thus prevented the angular 
appearance of the upper part of the face, which would 
result from too great an exposure of the forehead. From 
similar ideas respecting beauty, the Circassians wore their 
hair hanging down over their foreheads almost to the eye- 
brows. As to the eyes, their form was deemed of more im- 
portance than their size, though large eyes were pony 
considered beautiful. In sculpture the eyes were always sunk 
deeper in the head than is natural, because by deepening the 
cavity the statuary increases the light and shade, and gains 
In the statues of the different deities, the eye 
forms avery characteristic feature. The eyes of Apollo, 
Jupiter, and Juno are large and round. Those of Pallas 
are also large, but shaded and softened by the lowering of 
the eyelids. In the Venus de Medicis we have an exam- 
ple that large eyes are not essential to beauty. In this in- 
imitable statue, the eyes are small, with the lower eyelid 
raised a little, and imparting an air. of peculiar sweetness, 
The beauty of the eyebrows consists in the sharpness of the 
bones, and the fineness of the hair. The masters of the 
art considered the joining of the eyebrows a deformity, 
though it is sometimes found in ancient statues, 

Much of the expression of the face depends upon the 
form of the mouth; much more, in fact, than can be 
imagined by a person who has not attempted the delinea- 
tion of the human features. In beautiful statues, the lower 
lip is always fuller than the upper, in order to give an elegant 
rounding to the chin. The teeth were very seldom allowed 
to appear. The Grecian artists never admitted a dimple, 
except to distinguish individuals, for they considered it by 
no means beautiful. 

Remarkable was the care and attention bestowed by the 
ancients on the execution of the ears. In their portraits 
they were as careful to secure an exact likeness of the ear, 
as of any of those features on which it is customary to lavish 
the principal share of attention. The careful finish of the 
ear is frequently sufficient of itself to distinguish an ancient 
statue from one of latertimes. Another distinguishing mark 
of antiquity is afforded by the manner in which the hair 
was formed. On hard and coarse stones the hair was short, 
and appeared as if it had been combed with a wide comb ; 
in marble statues it was curled and flowing. In female 
heads, the locks were thrown back, and lene tied behind 
in a waving manner; in very young persons the hair fell 
naturally over the shoulders. 

The most perfect necks of youths, in ancient sculpture, 
are nearly circular, like a portion of a column. The com- 
mencement of the arms asthey are affixed to the body has 
a bold and rounded form, and the whole of the limb, from its 


expression. 
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union to the trunk down to the wrist, is a diminishing cy- 
linder. The hands of young persons were moderately plump, 
with little cavities or dimples at the joints of the fingers. 
The male hand and finger had more breadth and flatness, 
and the knuckles were more square and decided even in 
youth. The female hand was more rounded and fleshy, and 
the fingers more decidedly tapering and cylindrical than 
those of the male, The terminating joint was not bent as it 
appears in modern statues. The nails in men are more 
sered, and in women more rounded, long, and delicate. 
I'he ravages of time have indeed deprived a great number 
of the ancient statues of hands and feet, but from those 
which remain it is evident that the artists of those times were 
anxious to reach perfection in these as well as in the more 
conspicuous parts of their work. As the ancients did not 
cover the feet as we do, they studied them with much 
attention, and gave to them the most beautiful turning. 
Winkelman remarks that it is very rare to meet with 
beautiful knees in young persons, or even in the elegant 
representations of art. He states that, the best-turned 
knees and most beautiful legs are preserved in the Apollo 
Saurocthones in the Villa Borghese; in the Apollo oa a 
has a swan at its feet; and in the Ba oa of the 
Villa Medicis. The breasts, in statues of men, were broad 
and elevated; in women, consisting of a gentle elevation 
only. The female figure is generally one-tenth shorter than 
the male; the bones are more straight, and less rugged 
towards the joints; the forms of the body and limbs are 
more rounded. The shoulders of the female are narrower 
in proportion than those of the male; the loins are 
narrower, and the hips broader. In infancy the proportions 
are of course extremely different, and there is a general 
roundness of limbs and body, little distinguished by the 
marking of bone at the joints, or projecting muscle between 
the joints. 

- It seldom or never happens that equal 
in every part of the same individual ; 


erfection is found 
ence, it becomes 


necessary that the sculptor should select the most beautiful | 


parts from different models; and that with such judgment 
and care, that all these detached beauties may form a com- 
plete and symmetrical whole. 

The Greek sculptors were very skilful in the disposition 
of the drapery in their figures, which was always so arranged 
as to heighten the general effect. The description of the 
vestments of the Greeks as given by Flaxman may be stated 
in an abridged form, that we may the better understand the 
draperies we find on antique statues. The largest and 
coarsest woollen garment worn by the men was the pallium, 
a large piece of cloth, square or nearly so, and seven feet in 
length, though considerably less in width. This was gene- 
rally worn by being folded over, perhaps one-third of the 
breadth, one end applied to the left side of the body, carried 
under the right arm, and thrown over the left shoulder in 
front ; it formed broad and simple masses before and behind, 
with a féw bold and distinct folds, which left the body and 
limbs well accounted for beneath. It was, according to the 
convenience of the wearer, thrown in a variety of different 
manners : sometimes one arm was wrapped in it, sometimes 
the other, and sometimes nearly both: all the statues of 
philosophers, except the Cynics, are clothed in this man- 
ner. There were other garments much resempling the 
pallium; particularly the manly peplus, the chief difference 
in which was the finer texture of the material, and the 
more numerous folds into which it consequently fell. The 
corners of this garment were sometimes ornamented with 
tassels, or knots. 

Ofa still finer and lighter description was the chlena, a 
garment of smaller size than the peplus, but still in the 
shape of along square. This garment is particularly ap- 
propriate to youthful heroes. The tunic, or kiton, was an 
under garment also worn by men in early times; this had 
no sleeves, and hung over the left shouldér, leaving the right 
shoulder entirely bare, not to impede action; in after times 
it had short sleeves, was full in the body, and when not 
girded hung down below the mid-leg; but, when collected 
by the girdle, did not reach lower than the knees. This 
seems to have been made in general of the same material 
with the chlena. The chlamys is a military and hunting 
cloak, fastened with a button on the right shoulder, as that 
worn by the Apollo Belvidere. 

The dress of the Greek women was not materially differ- 
ent from that of the men. The tunic was generally made 
to pass over each shoulder, except in the case of Amazons, 
or female warriors, who sometimes had the right shoulder 
left bare; the tunic of females reached to the feet, and was 
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lower than the ankles, even when girded with a zone. It 
was made of a finer material than that worn by men, and 
produced long and variegated folds without lessening the 


distinct 2 ger of the figure underneath. The peplus, 
or long veil, is described as a dignified garment by Homer ; 
it was worn in the same manner by women as by men, and 
is a characteristic of dignity, as Juno, Minerva, Vesta, and 
Ceres, are seldom or never seen without it in a placid state, 
Besides the tunic or kiton, the dignified Greek females 
had another garment called the peplo-kiton, which appears to 
have been one piece of cloth doubled over at the top, folded 
round the left side, the left arm having passed through 
the top. It was open on the right side, which presented 
two cascades of folds. This garment is very commonly re- 
presented on Greek vases. Many other garments were worn 
by women, and answered in some measure to those in use 
at the present time, but they are of less, consequence’ to 
notice than the vestments above described. 

It remains to notice the Roman toga, so entirely appro- 
priated by the Romans, that they are thence called gens 
togata. Collected in its folds it appears to have been of an 
oval figure, through the opening of which, the head, the 
right arm, and half the body on the right side passed, the 
garment resting on the left shoulder, being supported by the 
left hand, falling below the middle of the right leg, and 
presenting almost innumerable curvilinear folds, which 
encircle the figure before and behind from the left shoulder 
downwards. A lap of this garment was brought from 
behind over the left shoulder, tucked into the upper part 
in front under the right breast, which fold was called 
the cinctus Gabinus, and was said to be a fashion brought 
from the city of Gabia. It was worn by emperors, con- 
suls, noblemen, and Roman citizens; in general, it was 
made of a fine woollen cloth, as most of the Roman gar- 
ments were. 

“In reflecting on the beauty of drapery,” says Flaxman, 
“we must always refer to the beauty of the human figure, 
which it covers; and as garments are worn as a defence 
against the weather, or from motives of modesty, they 
should never be such an incumbrance as to impede action or 
overload figure, either by their quantity, or mode of 
wearing ; which rule being observed, the general idea of ° 
form and action will always be intelligible underneath ; and 
thus, however the figure may be covered, the plainer parts 
of the garment will give a breadth of light and shadow to 
the mass, and its folds a beautiful variety of form, either in 
harmony with, or in opposition to, the form of the limbs and 
body. The cascade, or zig-zag foid of a long full garment 
hanging from the shoulder towards the feet, by the irregular 
geometrical effects of its light and shadow, shade theundu- 
lations of living forms on the opposite side of the figure, 
whether covered with drapery or not, with an advantageous 
variety. 

“The fine and web-like draperies, such as that of the 
Flora Farnese, show all the forms of the body and limbs, 
with nearly the same distinctness as if they had remained 
uncovered, at the same time that the gentle radiated curvi- 


| linear folds, upon a near examination, contrast the beautiful 


forms of the body by variation of lines tenderly assimilated 
with the flesh, in such a manner as induces the spectator to 
believe that the least motion of the body will produce a 
different, and equally pleasing new arrangement of the 
drapery.” ui SR ik 
Grecian sculpture in general, may be distinguished as 
appertaining to the ancient style, the grand style, or the 
graceful style. The most authentic records of the ancient 
style are medals containing an inscription, which leads us 
back to very distant times. The writing is from right to 
left, in the Hebrew, and this alone is sufficient to prove 


their antiquity, since the practice was abandoned in the 
time of Herodotus. The statue of Agamemnon, at !lis, 
which was made by Ornatas, has an inscription froia 7), lt 
to left. This artist flourished fifty years before the time of 
Phidias. In the primitive schools of sculpture, frou the 


time of Dedalus to that of some of the more immediate jou 


decessors of Phidias, (a period embracing several centurics,) 
sculpture can scarcely be considered as a regular art. ‘Lhe 
founders of those schools, with their pupils, were little more 
than ingenious mechanics, who followed carving among 
other avocations. Such were Endeus of Athens, celebrated 


} 


for three statues of Minerva; ASpeus, immortalized as the 
fabricator of the Trojan horse ; Iemulous, spoken of in the 
Odyssey as having sculptured the throne of Penelope ; and 
many others who kept up the knowledge of sculpture dwing 
the ‘heroic ages, though ¢they appear to have made but 
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little improvement in the art. The schools of Crete, of 
Samos, and Chios have been already spoken of. The 
Chian school claims the praise of having first introduced the 
use of the material to which sculpture is mainly indebted 
for its perfection, namely, marble. Malas, the father of a 
race of sculptors, and who is said to have lived about six 
hundred and forty-nine years before the Christian era, was 
the first to make the application of this material; and the 
beautiful marbles of their native island furnished to him 
and his successors, one rich means of superiority. 

The age of Dipewnus and Scyllis, brothers, and of the 
school of Sicyon, forms an era in the history of ancient art, 
marking the first decided advances towards the succeeding 
style. Before their time the style of sculpture had been 
extremely dry and minute. The designing was energetical, 
but harsh ; it was animated, but without gracefulness; and 
the violence of the expression deprived the whole figure of 
beauty. While the limbs and countenance were rude and 
incorrect in form and expression, the ornamental details 
were worked with the most elaborate care. This taste for 
extreme finish arose from the limited resources of the art 
itself, from the manner of dressing prevalent at that period, 
and more especially from the mediocrity of artists, —s 
them to bestow on parts, that application which shoul 
have been directed towards the perfecting of the whole. 

The fault of fastidiousness and ill-bestowed labour also 
attaches to the works of the artists we have named, but a 
great improvement was effected by them, and their names 
are therefore deservedly recorded as the benefactors of the 
art in that period. Their execution was much more free, 
the whole effect more powerful, and the forms better selected 
and composed. There are at present in the British Museum, 
colossal heads of Hercules and — believed to be the 
work of Dipcenus and Scyllis, which admirably illustrate 
the — of art at this early period. 

Sculpture was now practised throughout a large extent of 
country, and the school of Magna Grecia, which had long 
been rising in importance, now began to vie with those of 
Sicyon, Chios, &c. Five hundred and seventeen years 
before Christ the fame of all preceding sculptors suffered by 
the reputation of two Chian brothers, Bupalus-and Anthe- 
mis, who brought to a high degree of perfection the disco- 
very of their ancestors,—sculpture in marble. Their works 
were highly valued in succeeding ages, and formed part of 
the treasures removed to Rome by order of Augustus. The 
arts flourished at Athens under the government of Pisistra- 
tus, and under his protection many esteemed artists em- 
ployed their skill with advantage to themselves and their 
country. A corresponding zeal for the arts, and for sculp- 
ture in particular, now manifested itself in various parts of 
Greece, The victory of Marathon, which took place four 
hundred and ninety years before the Christian era, gave 
fresh life and energy to the institutions of Greece, and by 
the artists of this period up to the time of Pericles the grand 
style was practised, and finally, by the renowned Phidias, 
brought to perfection. Of the immediate predecessors, or 
early contemporaries of Phidias, the following are a few of 
the principal names. Onatas and Glaucias of Aigiha, Critias, 
Calamis, Pythagoras of Rhegium, Polycletus, Scopas, 
Alcamenes, and last and greatest of the early school, Myron. 
From the severe and simple majesty of the grand style a 
progressive change commenced even in the life-time of Phi- 
dias, to one of more studied elegance and softer character. 
“ Sublimity,” says Dr. Memes, “is in its own nature a more 
simple sentiment than beauty, and the sources whence it 
springs infinitely more limited. If, then, we find the true 
sublime in Grecian sculpture confined almost to the age 
and labour of one man, is this to be wondered at, when the 
same is the case, not only in their poetry, an art far more 
abundant in resources, but in the poetical literature of eve 
people? The sculptors, then, who followed the era of Peri- 
cles to the death of Alexander, can be called inferior to 
Phidias, only in the same sense as the poets who suc- 
ceeded will be termed inferior to Homer. In both instances, 
the change was but the application of principles, which in 
their essence could not vary, the subjects requiring a modi- 
fication of certain distinguishing qualities. 

The third style of Grecian sculpture was the graceful or 
beautiful. It was introduced b Praxiteles and Lysyppus. 
They designed to please rather than to astonish by their per- 
formances, and to raise admiration by giving delight. Praxi- 
teles was a native of Magna Grecia, born about three hun- 
dred and sixty-four years before Christ. “Finding the 
highest sublimities in the more masculine graces of the art 
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already reached, perceiving also that the taste of his 
tended thitherwards, he resolved to woo exclusively the 
milder and gentler beauties of style. In this pursuit he 
attained eminent success. None ever more happily succeeded 
in uniting softness with force,—elegance and refinement 
with simplicity and purity: his grace never degenerates into 
the affected, nor his delicacy into the artificial.’ “Among 
the known works of this master are his Cupid, Apollo, the 
Lizard-killer, Satyr, and Bacchus with a Faun. The cele- 
brated Venus of Gnidos was his work. 

Lysippus, a Sicyoniany contemporary and rival of Praxi- 
teles, is said to have wrought only in metal. This sculptor 
was born in the lowest walks of life, and was in a great 
measure self-taught. He was a diligent follower of nature, 
and seems to have been distinguished by a more masculine 
character than was common in art at that period. He pro- 
duced colossal and equestrian statues in bronze, and his 
Tarentine Jupiter, sixty feet in height, was equal in mag- 
nitude to any of the undertakings of preceding sculptors. 
Alexander showed this artist partic favour, and to 
Lysippus alone was granted permission to cast the prince’s 
statue. He also executed twenty-one equestrian statues of 
Alexander’s body-guard who fell at the Granicus. Not only 
was he famous in works that demanded a forceful and 
vigorous composition, but he also excelled in delicacy 
of finish, and knowledge of symmetry. So great was the 
renown of this artist, that even the tyrannical Tiberias was 
seized with apprehension at an insurrection of the Roman 

ople, caused by the removal of the figure of Lysippus 

om one of the public baths. On the death of Kensaien 
a fatal and immediate decline -was visible in the fine arts, 
and the period of that decline extended from the dismem- 
berment of the Macedonian empire to the final reduction of 
Greece into a Roman province,—a space of nearly two hun- 
dred years. 

_ The unrivalled excellence of Greek sculpture is suffi- 
ciently attested by the works of ancient art still remaining; 
some of the most highly famed of these are as follows: —The 
Apollo Belvidere, justly deemed one of the most admirable 
works of Grecian art; the Dying Gladiator, greatly valued 
for its truth and beauty, and its admirable execution; the 
statues of Venus, Diana, Mercury, and Bacchus, illustrative 
of the best days of Grecian sculpture; the Faun of the Flo- 
rence Gallery, restored by Michael Angelo. The ancient 

roups are perhaps yet more precious monuments of the sub- 

imity, beauty, and heroism of Greece. The Laocoon, ani- 

mated with the hopeless agony of the father and sons, is the 
work of Apollodorus, Athenodorus, and Agesander of 
Rhodes. The groups of Dirce, Hercules, and Anteus, 
Atreus, Orestes, and Electra, and Ajax supporting Patroclus, 
are examples of fine form, character, and sentiment. Niobe 
and her youngest daughter, by Scopas, is esteemed an exqui- 
site specimen of art. The difficult but harmonious compo- 
sition representing the Wrestlers must not be omitted, nor, 
for graceful proportion, Cupid and Psyche. The Elgin 
marbles, belonging as they do to a period when the art 
had reached its highest excellence, may well be considered 
a peculiar treasure to the British nation. For further parti- 
culars respecting these marbles, we refer our readers to the 
Saturday Magazine, Vol. XVI., p. 217 and 233. 

_ Our frontispiece represents two antique figures illustra- 
tive of ancient Grecian art. One is a terminal statue of 
Pan playing —_ a pipe. He is generally represented 
naked, but the long robe with which he is here clothed, and 
the diadem which decorates his head, not only evince the 
custom but likewise show the manner in which the ancients 
occasionally clothed the statues of their deities. 

In this figure “the act of breathing into the in- 
strument is so admirably expressed, that we may almost 
fancy we hear the sounds of the music; and it is not im- 
probable, that this statue may be a copy of the one which 
gave rise to the Greek epigram of Arabius. The point of 
this epigram is, that the artist had animated the figure of Pan, 
by infusing breath into it.” 

— other a is that of Phocion, an Athenian com- 
mander, one of the most virtuous characters iqui 
who lived about 377 3.c. ee 
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